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Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  EROM  WASHINGTON.  11     Information  from  the  Office  of 
Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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This  week's  letter  from  Washington  tells  about  the  exhibit  of  rural 
arts  and  crafts  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  collection  of  useful  and 
beautiful  articles  made  by  rural  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  (You 
may  even  recognize  some  of  those  described  in  this  letter.) 

Writes  our  reporter:  "As  you  may  know,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  celebrating  its  73th  anniversary  this  month.  And  part  of  the  celebration 
is  the  first  national  exhibit  of  rural  arts.  Eor  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  arts  and  crafts  of  country  people  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  have  been  brought  together  in  one  display. 

"A  beautiful  and  cheering  sight  it  is,  too,   in  the  midst  of  this  machine 
age  and  factory-made  existence  to  see  that  rural  people  are  bringing  back  the 
find  old  hand  arts  of  our  ancestors  —  spinning,  weaving,  leather  work,  rug 
making,  pottery,  basketry,  metal  craft,  and  so  on,  and  that  they  are  using 
native  materials. 

"Eor  example,  let  me  tell  you  about  one  lovely  soft  blanket  made  by  a 
Kentuckv  woman.     She  raised  the  sheep  that  provided  the  wool  for  her  blanket 
and  she  sheared  the  fleece  herself,  carded  and  spun  the  wool,   colored  it  with 
dye  she  made  from  roots  and  herbs,  and  finally  designed  and  wove  the  blanket 
on  her  old  mountain  loom. 

"This  is  just  one  of  many  blankets,  scarfs,  luncheon  sets,  spreads  and 
robes  woven  by  women  in  mountain  cabins,  prairie  farmhouses,  or  sea-coast 
cottages. 

"Many  of  the  visitors  at  this  exhibit  show  great  interest  in  the  hand- 
made baskets.    Among  the  baskets  are  several  of  honeysuckle  vines  made  by  two 
sisters  who  live  on  a  southern  farm.     They  gather  the  vines  in  winter  when  the 
sap  is  down,  wind  it  in  rolls,  boil  it  for  hours  until  the  bark  is  soft  enough 
to  rub  off,  then  hang  it  to  dry  before  making  it  into  baskets.     Other  baskets 
in  the  display  are  made  of  long*leaf  pine  or  strips  of  wood  carefully  split 
from  oak  logs.    Many  come  from  Indian  reservations.     The  Indians  are  still 
among  the  most  expert  basket-makers  as  well  as  metal-workers  and  potters. 
Recently  many  of  them  have  taken  up  wood-carving  and  made  very  beautiful 
carved  boxes,  chests,  and  figures. 
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"Judging  from  the  exhibit,  whittling  has  come  into  its  own  in  many- 
parts  of  the  country.    A  cowboy  in  Montana  has  become  famous  for  the  models 
of  horses  he  has  whittled  from  wood.     His  masterpiece,   'The  Round-Up',   is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  exhibit.     One  North  Carolina  school  has  encouraged 
whittling  and  many  of  these  mountain  people  with  no  previous  training  and 
only  a  jack-knife  and  a  chunk  of  walnut,  apple,  or  holly  wood  to  work  with 
are  now  selling  their  carvings.     Favorite  subjects  are  farm  animals  and  birds 
or  likenesses  of  their  neighbors.     One  of  the  most  natural  carvings  at  the 
exhibit  is  a  mother  skunk  with  her  three  'kittens,1    carved  by  an  old  moun- 
taineer who  saw  these  animals  on  his  back  fence. 

"Potters/,  hand-made  from  native  clay,  is  another  craft  that  many  rural 
people  are  cultivating  for  pleasure  and  profit.  The  hand-made  pottery  in  the 
exhibit  is  of  many  colors  and  ranges  in  size  from  large  garden  urns  to  a  tiny 
set  of  after-dinner  coffee  cups.     It  comes  from  country  potters  in  many  States. 

"Among  the  crafts  from  Texas  and  other  cattle- raising  States  are 
leather  and  rawhide  articles  —  hand-made  gloves  of  home-tanned  leather, 
saddles,  lariats,  whips,  and  chairs  with  cowhide  seats.     And  from  Texas  also 
comes  a  model  home-pantry  of  home-canned  and  stored  food,   enough  canned  beef, 
chicken,  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  whole  family  all  winter. 

"Hand-hammered  travs ,  bowls,  and  jars  from  native  copper  are  contribu- 
tions from  Arizona  along  with  hand-made  silver  jewelry  and  ornaments  from  the 
Indian  reservations  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

"Which  reminds  me.     I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  about  the  cornshuck 
articles  in  the  exhibit.     According  to  history,  the  Indians  taught  the  early 
settlers  in  this  country  not  only  how  to  use  corn  as  a  food  but  also  how  to 
use  cornshucks.     But  I  am  sure  they  would  be  surprised  if  they  could  see  all 
the  uses  the  descendants  of  these  first  settlers  have  made  of  cornshucks. 
Woven  hats  and  hang  bags,   rough  doormats,  braided  mats,  woven  floor  coverings 
and  dollars,  large  and  small,  are  only  a  few  of  them. 

"As  proof  that  many  of  the  present-day  handcrafts  are  revivals  of  old 
arts,  the  oldest  dat ed  quilt  hangs  on  the  wall  in  this  exhibit  near  many  of 
the  quilts  present-day  country  women  are  making  for  their  own  homes  and  for 
sale.     This  old  quilt  bears  the  date  1795  on  the  back  and  the  initials  of  the 
maker.     It  was  made  in  West  Virginia,   then  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  is  now  owned 
by  a  Virginia  woman.     A  huge  flowered  hooked  rug,   the  finest  example  of  a 
hooked  rug  in  existence,  which  was  made  in  New  England  more  than  a  century 
ago  is  also  on  display  in  the  exhibit  along  with  rugs  that  rural  women  today 
have  hooked. 

"More  than  50  organizations  are  now  interested  in  encouraging  these 
rural  arts  and  crafts  among  country  people.     Among  these  are  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  county  agents  and  home 
demonstration  clubs;   the  American  Country  Life  Association;  The  Southern  High- 
land Handicraft  Guild;   the  League  of  New  Hampshire  Arts  and  Crafts;  and  many 
others.     And  they  are  interested  partly  because  these  crafts  give  farm  families 
a  means  of  adding  to  their  incomes  in  their  spare  time  and  partly  because  they 
provide  that  special  enjoyment  that  comes  from  making  something  beautiful  with 
one's  own  hands." 

That  concludes  this  week's  Washington  letter. 
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